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VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 
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Epistolary Correspondence. 
(Continued from our last.) 


MISS COLVILLE TO MRS. COLVILLE. 


UNFORTUNATELY for me, my dear 
mother, there is a general officer’s widow of 
the name of Colville, who has an only daugh- 
ter, christened after myself; and, what renders 
the circumstance still more unpleasant, neither 
the manners of mother or daughter are per- 
fectly correct. Lady Charlotte was, a few 
evenings back, in company with a gentleman 
in the Life Guards, who mentioned my name- 
sake in very light terms; and so exasperated 
was she at what she considered an affront to 
your Louisa, that she desired him never again 
to give himself the trouble of calling at her 
mother’s house, as the countess, as well as 
heself, considered it a duty incumbent upon 
them to resentany insult offered to their absent 
friends. The young officer, perfectly petrified 
by this spirited mode of conduct, made ten 
thousand embarrassed apologies ; but, in the 
course of them, Lady Charlotte discovered they 
were alluding to different personages—yet, 
though knowing the flightness of the young 
lady whose character was censured, she kindly 
cautioned him against detracting from female 
merit. 

Is not this my dear mother, a sufficient proof 
of Lady Charlotte’s amiable disposition? But 
I have another, which will, I know, delight 
your amiable heart, and therefore I shall re- 
late it simply as it occurred.—Last Saturday 
evening Mrs. Douglass was lamenting that she 
found herself too much indisposed to accom- 
pany me the next morning into the Park. 
“ You will trust her with my mother and me, 
Iam certain !” exclaimed the amiable Charlotte, 
patting my protectress affectionately on the 
cheek. * With pleasure !”’ replied Mrs. Doug- 
lass; and accordingly it was decreed I should 
be called for after church. <A lady of the name 
of Mason, who, for fourteen years, resided in 
the countess’s family as governess to her 
daughter, now remains in it upon the footing 
of friend; and, about two o’clock, Lady Char- 
lotte came for me, accompanied by Mrs. Mason, 
as an old acquaintance had called upon the 
countess, a few minutes before the appointed 
time. 

We had just entered Grosvenor gate, when 
a groom, half breathless, overtook the carriage, 
and, presenting a letter to Lady Charlotte, in 
a scarcely legible hand, informed her the poor 
woman who brought it requested to know 
whether she was to wait for a reply. 

Sympathy and vexation were marked upon 
the expressive features of the amiable Lady 
Charlotte, as with difficulty she scemed to 
peruse the itl-writen scroll; when, putting it 
into the hands of her former monitress, she 
said, * Do, my dear, dear madam, tell me how 
I ought to act?” Mrs. Mason read the letter 
with difficulty ; and, returning it, said, “ Let 
your own beneyolent heart, my dear girl, be 











the guide of your conduct; you no longer re- 
quire me to direct its propensities; but Miss 
Colville, I am persuaded, will readily relin- 
quish a park drive, when she knows a poor 
creature, whom your kindness has long cher- 
ished, is desirous of seeing you betore she 
dies.” 

“ To Little Chelsea, as fast as possible !” ex- 
claimed Lady Charlotte, putting her head out 
of the window, though the bearer of the letter 
stood at the door. “ But what am I to say to 
the poor woman my lady ?” enquired the sery- 
ant. “Oh! tell her I will be there in five 
minutes, and desire the coachman to drive as 
fast as the horses can go, I intreat you, John !” 

The coachman obeyed his mistress’s orders, 
for we actually seemed to fly; but during our 
ride, Mrs. Mason informed me that the person 
who had requested to bid a final adieu to the 
amiable Lady Charlotte, had formerly been her 
burse-maid, and, marrying a dissolute, unprin- 
cipled fellow, had been reduced to a state of 
the utmost poverty and distress, from which 
she had been rescued, by unexpectedly mect- 
ing heramiable mistress, who had taken a com- 
modious lodging for her, and procured her the 
best advice. 

Mrs. Mason had scarcely completed this 
simple narrative, when the coach stopped at.a 
cottage door, situated on the banks of the river, 
and presented an appearance truly picturesque. 
The benevolent girl, affectionately embracing 
me, said, “ As I believe our souls are con- 
genial, I will not offer an apology for leaving 
you a few minutes by yourself, as I know my 
dear friend Mrs. Mason would like to bid poor 
Sally an eternal farewell.” 

I remained near twenty minutes solt's, when 
the being whom I could almost have worship- 
ped re-appeared: her eyes were swollen with 
weeping, and she beckoned me out of the coach. 
I obeyed the mandate with alacrity, and, en- 
tering asmall apartment, heard that poor Sally 
had intreated her amiable mistress to remain 
with hera few hours. And the request of a 
dying person (said this most incomparable 
young woman) will, 1 am sure, my dear Loui- 
sa, be a sufficient apology for a breach of polite- 
ness. Mrs. Mason will accompany you home, 
and return to me after having explained the 
cause of my absence to my mother.” Fearful 
of detaining my beloved friend from the bed 
of sickness, I instantly returned to the carriage ; 
and, during our ride home, heard many traits 
from Mrs. Mason of Lady Charlotte, equally 
to her honour and credit. 


Though Mrs. Dotglass was not able to drive 
into the Park, yet, ever kindly attentive to 
my pleasure, she had invited Lady Irwin 
and her daughter (our next door neighbours) 
to a family dinner; and, after having made a 
slight alteration in my dress, I found them 
seated in the drawing-room. 


«“ [ have actually extended my neck to the 
length of acrane’s!” exclaimed Miss Irwin, 
“ and strained my eyes out of their sockets; in 
looking for you and the delectable Lady Char- 
lotte ; for I was told her carriage was seen just 
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entering the ring. What could you have 
been doing with yourselves? Has that pattern 
of female rectitude been forming an assignation 
with some beau, in the Chelsea Road? for I 
assure you, on my honour, my dear Mrs. 
Douglass, Miss Colville was afterwards seen 
in her ladyship’s vehicle, waiting at the door 
of a very convenient-looking house. Nay, do 
net pout, my dear girl!” continued the cen- 
sorious Miss Irwih, observing the contempt 
which her vile insinuations had inspired. 

Whilst this malicious, or at best censorious 
young woman, was relating this piece of intel- 
ligence, I observed the placid countenance of 
Mrs. Douglass overspread with an unusual 
gloom, and, fixing a scrutinizing eye upon me, 
she said, “ Miss Colville, you quitted my house 
with the intention of taking an airing in the 
Park ; permit me then, in the character of your 
protectress, to inquire what could have induced 
you to visit any person in the Chelsea Road ?” 

“I made no visit to any person residing in 
that spot, my dear Madam,” said I, affection- 
ately taking your second-self by the hand ; « it 
is true, I accompanied Lady Charlotte, who, 
called upon to perform an act of humanity, 
voluntarily resigned an expected gratification ; 
but, my dear friend, (I continued) knowing 
the delicacy of Lady Charlotte’s sentiments, I 
am persuaded she would not wish an act of hu- 
manity to be publicly blazoned .” 

“Enough, my dear girl,” replied that ex- 
cellent woman; “and I ought to beg yours and 
her ladyship’s pardon, for appearing to doubt 
the purity of your intentions, in demanding an 
explanation of your visit; for I have so long 
known the delicacy of both your sentiments, 
that I ought to have fired at the bare sugges- 
tion of your being guilty of an impropriety.” 

“La! my dear Mrs. Douglass,” exclaimed 
Miss Irwin, * I declare you have quite misap- 
prehended what I meant as a mere joke !”’ but 
the servant, at that moment, announcing din- 
ner upon the table, prevented any farther re- 
marks; and the post-man’s bell likewise pre- 
vents me from making any animadversion up- 
on the different characters of Lady Charlotte 
and Miss Irwin. Farewell then, my beloved 
mother! May guardian angels watch around 
your bed, is the ardent prayer of your tenderly 
attached daughter, LOUISA COLVILLE. 

(To be continued.) 








ON DRESS 


I cannot see why 2 person should be esteemed 
haughty, on account of his taste for fine cloaths, 
any more than one who discovers a fondness 
for birds, flowers, moths, or butterflies. Im- 
agination influence both to seek amusement in 
glowing colours; only the former endeavours 
to give thema rearer relation to himself. It 
appears to me, that a person may love splendor 
without any degree of pride; which is never 
connected with this taste but when a person de- 
mands homage on account of the finery he ex- 
hibits. Then it ceases to be taste, and com- 
mences mere ambition. Yet the world is not 
enough candid to make this essential distinction 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
AMYNTA AND FIDELIA., 


A PASTORAL TALE. 


AMYNTA. Come, my Fidelia, let us lead 
our flocks to that lovely valley—that which 
looks so fresh and verdant. Seest thou not 
those mountains, how refreshing must be their 
shade, and those rills which, ttickling down 
their lofty summits, form themselves into a 
stream at their base. How limpid appears its 
waters: butah! my heart (when we are there) 
I fear will still feel dissatisfied, and still look 
for happiness in some fairer prospect ; for since 
my Alexis is dead happiness flyeth me; she 
eludeth my grasp, and indeed I feel only sa- 
tiety and disgust. 

Fidelia Ah my Friend! how my soul sick- 
cneth to behold thee; the fairest maid in all 
our village, blessed with youth and health, with 
parents who adore thee, and whose existence 
seemeth to depend on thine, to see thee give 
thyself up tosuch a deadly sorrow; ah ! how 
can friendship like mine support it: knowest 
thou not it pleaseth the gods; it must there- 
fore be just. Thy sorrows were necessary to 
remind thee the rich, the beautiful, the adored 
Amynta, that she too must die; that this life 
whether happy or miserable, is soon past, and 
that her vows ought continually to arise to the 
gods for the innumerable blessings they have 
yet left here : exert thyself therefore to bear 
thy affliction with fortitude ; endeavour to live 
for thy parents and seek happiness in drying 
the tears of the miserable and relieving the 
distressed ; that happiness will never deceive 
thee; thou wilt feel it each day return with in- 
cresed delight, and the gods, who delight in 
benevolence, will in mercy restore thy peace 
of mind in answer to the prayers of those whom 
thy bounty hath relieved, 

Amynta. Ah! what a new source of bliss 
hast thou opened to my view. Hail piety ! 
welcome guest to the wretch, who like me has 
proved the mutability ofearthly bliss ; hence- 
forth guide, direct and inspire me, O'ye gods, 
that 1 may not be unworthy of your numerous 
blessings. Oh my Fidelia! come my friend, 
come with me to the temple of Minerva (who 
has doubtless inspired thee) and there in her 
awful presence, let us implore her divine as- 
sistance. They left their flocks in the care of 
a young shepherd, and directed their steps 
towards the temple of Minerva. The day was 
clear and serenethe landscape glowing with 
beauty; the groves resounding with the har- 
mony of its plumed inhabitants, caused them 
to linger on their journey ; and, although the 
Temple, (from its exalted situation, towering 
above the sacred shades which surrounded it) 
was in view, it was not yet far distant. A pre- 
mature gloom anticipated the darkness of 
night, and every appearance of nature indicated 
one of those Tornadoes approaching, which 
often rise with such impetuous fury in the 
east, when the rain descending in torrents 
swelleth in a few hours the smallest streams, 
that overflowing their banks, carry terror and 
dismay to the unfortunate traveller. The thun- 
der which at first rolled at adistance approach- 
ed nearer, the lightnings vivid flashes filled 
them with dread; they redoubled their speed 
in the hope of still reaching the sanctuary, be- 
fore the deluge, which they dreaded, should 
descend. hile they pursued their way as 
fast as their fears impelled them, ftom a pri- 








vate path which led through a small wood to 
the left of the road, a feeble groan, as if 
from a person in extreme pain, assailed the 
ears of the terrified friends; they hesitat- 
ed whether to stop or proceed, but at last hur- 
ried on. A second groan louder than the for- 
mer almost petrified them. 
(To be continued.) 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
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MR. EDITOR, 


Should the subsequent singular fact be deem- 
ed worthy the columns of the Museum, it 


is offered for insertion by yours, &c, 
T. L. S. 


A LADY in Liverpool, (Eng.) whose life 
had been spent in the giddy routine of extra- 
vagant dissipation, and whose fortune (which 
had been very opulent) was dissipated, and 
herself reduced to a state of indigence, unable 
longer to appear in those brilliant circles of 
folly and licentiousness; where she had shone 
so pre-eminently, and the idea of seclusion 
from them appearing too humiliating to her 
proud spirit; she formed the resolution of 
abandoning a country, in which she could no 
longer appear in her accustomed splendor ; 
this plan was not alone suggested by her pride 
but to aid a scheme which she had devised of 
repairing her ruined fortune. She had pre- 
viously engaged a passage to America, in a 
ship bound for New-York, and ascertained the 
precise time of sailing. She then hired a 
coach, and ordered the postilion todrive to the 
store of an eminent Mercer; she there pur- 
chased about 1000 dollars worth of the most 
costly Laces and Silks, which were compress- 
ed in a small package, she then got out her 
purse on pretence of paying for them, when, 
as if suddenly recollecting herself, she with 
an exclamation of disappointment declared she 
had taken the wrong purse, and would be un- 
able to pay for the goods, unless his merchant 
would have the goodness to let the clerk step 
into her carriage, and accompany her home 
where she would pay the bill, to which the 
merchant readily assented. Agreeably to or- 
ders previously given the driver, the carriage 
passed Bedlam, when suddenly ordering the 
driver to stop the carriage, she reqrested the 
young man to set in the carriage a few mi- 
nutes while she would step into Bedlam, to 
take leave of a lunatic relation of her’s, a 
young man, whom, as she intended shortly 
leaving the country, she might never have an 
opportunity of seeing again, to which request 
the young man naturally assented. She then 
immediately went to the keeper of Bedlam, 
and told him she had an unfortunate relation 
in her carriage who was a lunatic, and who, be- 
ing particularly attached to her, she had pre- 


| ,vailed with to accompany her; and that as she 


purposed shortly to leave the country,she was 
anxious to recommend him particularly to his 
care, which had induced her to apply person- 
ally. The keeper complaisantly promised her, 
that the young man should have every possi- 
ble indulgence. She then requested the keep- 
er to go to the carriage and desire him to walk 
in, and tell him the Lady would soon be rea- 
dy, and that as a sight of her was unnecessary 
and might agitate him, she would step out of 
a back door; she further told him that as her 
relation’s lunacy, was owing to a Mercantile 
disappointment, he would naturally begin to 
talk about Mercantile affairs—butas this would 
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only irritate his malady, she begged him to 
endeavour to divert his thoughts, by promis. 
ing her speedy reiurn, and that as he would 
probably wish to write, she entreated him not 
to suffer it, as it would tend to agitate him— 
the keeper told her she might be perfectly 
contented since he knew very well how to 
manage him; she then slipped a few guineas 
into the hands of the keeper and went away— 
the keeper then went to the carriage and very 
civilly invited the young man to walk in, and 
take a glass of wine, and the lady would soon 
be ready—he accepted the offer, and after 
waiting near an hour, expressed his surprize 
that the Lady did not come ; declared he must 
go to attend to his business, and insisted on 
seeing the Lady. The keeper hearing him 
talk of business (which confirmed the La- 
dy’s story) requested him to make himself 


easy, telling him the Lady would soon return; | 
the young man after remaining in this state of’ 


suspense and anxiety an hour longer, arose and 
peremptorily insisted on seeing the Lady as 
his business was such, asto demand his imme: 
diate return, expressed his apprehension that 
his master would apprehend he had decamped 
with the cash received from the Lady—the 
keeper nevertheless forcibly opposed his re- 
turn, so deeply was he impressed with a belief 
of his lunacy. He then asked for pen and ink 
which appeared to corroborate the Lady’s 
words, and was of course eenied him—three 
hours had now elapsed since he went; the clerk 
was in a state of mind little short of lunacy in- 
deed, he then told his keeper he was persuad- 
ed there was some deception in the affair, and 
that he had been imposed on—he then told his 
story so connectedly, that the keeper began to 
apprehend that there had indeed been some 
deception practised, he sent immediately to 
ihe store which the young man mentioned 
and to which he belonged, and received an an- 
swer which confirmed his fears and suspisions; 
too late however to recover the goods, which 
with the Lady, were on their passage to Ame- 
rica, 








Waricty. 
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RETRIBUTION. 


PHALARIS was a native of Asty Palaca, a 
city of Crete ; when very young, having made 
an unsuccessful attempt to usurp the govern- 
ment, he was banished. He retired to Agrigen- 
tum, in Sicily, and soon made himself beloved 
by all the inhabitants; having an immoderate 
share of ambition , and being resolved to be the 
first man in whatever country he lived, he per- 
suaded the Agrigentums to make him the 
overseer of the public buildings. In this post 
he hired a number of mercenaries & workmen, 
all sturdy fellows, who depended upon him for 
bread ; at the head of these, armed most of 
them with axes and other tools, he fell upon 
the people of Agrigentum, and having killed 
such citizens as he chiefly feared would oppose 
him, usurped the government, and reigned 
twenty-eight years. Amongst the people, how- 
ever, such murmurs arose, as made him daily 
fear the loss of his newly acquired power, and 
his ingenuity was incessantly at work to invent 
new tortures for the conspirators. Perillus, 
the Athenian statuary, appeared at court, and 
offered to produce a most exquisitely contrived 
machine, on condition that his reward shouldbe 
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as great and unprecedented as his invention 
was novel and effectual. This was no other 
than a brazen bull, hollow inside, with a space 
to contain a fire, which being kindled, the un- 
happy immolated wretch would be slowly broil- 
ed to death. Phalaris, struck with astonish- 
ment at atorture so maliciously contrived, gave 
ordersthat the fire should be lighted for the first 
victim ; when, to the gratification and surprise 
of the people, the base Perillas was condemned 
to be consumed in his own work. 
Fragments of ancient History. 





MILITARY HEROISM. 


THE following authentic military anecdote 
exhibits a trait of heroic virtue, that ought to 
he declared in honor of an enemy: Colonel 
Harvey, who commanded the 14th light dra- 
goons in most of the serious engagements on 
the Peninsula, having formerly lost an arm in 
action, was attended by an orderly man, who 
held a guiding rein to the bridle of the Colo- 
nel’s charger: this attendant being slain by his 
side just as the enemy’s cavalry had broken 
the line of the 14th by a heavy charge of su- 
perior numbers, great slaughter ensued on 
both sides, when a French officer, immediately 
opposed in front of Colonel Harvey, lifted his 
sabre, and was in the act of cutting him down; 
but observing the loss of his arm, he instantly 
dropped his point on the Colonel’s shoulder, 
and bending his head, passed on. The 14th 
rallied soon after, and gallantly recovered their 
ground !—Lon. fap. 

WHAT IS LOVE? 

IT is a noble and generous passion ; it can 
be founded only on a firm and ardent friend- 
ship—or an exalted respect—or an implicit 
confidence in its object. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
A VISION. 
The fanciful appearance and disappearance of Hope. 
THIS morn I sweetly musing lay, 
And anxious wish’d tor dawning day ; 
No slumber sooth’d my burning breast, 
No cherub smil’d my cares to rest, 


Till fancy view’d the wondrous grace, 

Of levely Julia’s angel face, 

And saw her hosom’s whiter glow, 

Than summer’s clouds, or wiiter’s snow. 


For gentle Julia cannot tell, 

What fervent thoughts the fancy swell ; 
When youth’s romantic dreams inspired; 
The bosom with celestial fire. 


’T was mid this scene of blissful woes, 
The little cherub Hope arose, 

In fancy’s glittering hues he came, 

To light illusion’s fickle flame. 


He led young Cupid by the hand, 
Who laughing wav’d his magic wand : 
And pointing to Elysium’s bow’r, 
Blest with a smile the happy hour. 


Said Julia rob’d in beauty bright, 
And blushing like Aurora’s light, 
Is far the most enchanting theme, 
That ever warm’d a minstrel’s dream. 


That ne’er did painter’s pencil trace, 

A sweeter smile or lovelier face ; 

That man’s warm heart tho’ proud and high, 
Must tremble at her conquering eye. 


Think not to ’scape by effort vain, 
The silken link, the silver chain < 
When Julia with celestial art, 
Wildly wings the fatal dart 








The halcyon scené then blooin’d awhile; 
And blush’d with pleasure’s fleeting smile ; 
For pleasure is a vernal flow’r, 

And peace the blossom of an hour. 


Just then the lustre—beaming dawn 
Gave warning of approaching morn ; 
The cherub said “ ’tis time to fly,” 
1“ pray’d a pray’r—-l sigh’d a sigh.” 


But raising his expanded wing, 

Iie ceas’d to smile—he ceas’d to sing-— 

And leaving me in dark despair, 

He glane’d like lightning thro’ the air. 
VIRGINUSG. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


Silice our last, very important information has been 
received at Norfolk aiid Philadelphia, from Europe, 
respecting the warin Russia. The Russian accounts 
detail a continued series of victories gained over the 
French in their retreat out of that country—in which 
several thousands of the French army perished, and 
many thousands were taken prisoners—with the loss of 
nearly all their artillery, cavalry, and baggage, and suf- 
fering the most incredible hardships. 

The Norfolk editor says, “the 29th French Bulle- 
tin is dated at Moldesohsnow, the 3d of December, 
about 75 miles from Wilna, whither the French army 
were retreating for winter quarters. The Bulletin 
states, that most of the cavalry horses were dead; 
ahd that they had abandoned the most of their artillery, 
and where short ofammunition ; and that they had suf- 
fered severely. It commences with the retreat from 
Smolensk, but is silent as to what had passed prior 
thereto. We leave the reader to imagine, what must 
have been the loss in stores and artillery, when in tlie 
course of a few days thirty thousand horses perished, 
not only by hundreds but by thousands in a night. 
What numbers must have fallen during a retreat of 
twenty days ; that is, from the 15th of Nov. to the Sd 
of December. Without cavalry, Napoleon had 25 
leagues, or 75 miles to match, before he could reach 
Wilna. In this situation, what is to prevent the Rus- 
sian general from throwing a strong body of cavalry in 
his front, and destroying the bridges, provisions, &c. }” 

London, Dec. 20. The subjoined has been presented 
to us as alist of that army, (how either destroyed or 
reduced to a herd of wretched wanderers) which Bo- 
naparte took with him into Russia with other hopes 
and in different trim. None of the numbers will create 
any surprise, except those of Poland, and in this esti- 
mation is probably included the whole of the insurrec- 
tion which the great friend of human liberty contrived 
toraise there. 





Poles, 60,000 
Saxons, 20,000 
Austrians, 30,000 
Bavarians 30,000 
Prussians, 22,000 
Westphalians, 20,000 
Wertemberghers, 8,000 
Badeners. &,000 
Darmstadters, 4,000 
Gotha and Weimar, 2,000 
Wultzburg and Franconia, 5,000 
Mecklenburgh, Nassau, and small Princes, 5,000 
Italians and Neapolitans, 20,000 
Spaniards and Portuguese, 4,000 
Swiss, 10,000 
French, 250,000 

Total, 498,000 


Including 60,000 cavalry, besides 40,000 horses, for 
artillery and train, being 1,200 pieces of cannon, 


The Albahy Gazette of Feb. 4, contains the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from a gentleman at Buffalo, to 
his friend in this city, dated January 27. “ 

“ Itis with extreme pain Linform you, that on Sa- 
turday lats, a flag came across from the English side, 
with captain Fitzgerald, of the 49th regt. informing 
the commanding officer on our side, that Gen, Win- 








chester; and about 1000 thén, were Killed and taker 
prisoners, atthe Miami rapids. That it was a dear- 
bought victory forthe British. He adds; that 600 of 
our men were killed and 400 taken prisoners. An ex- 
press has been sent to Getiefal Dearborn, with this 
distressing intelligence, by Col. Porter, commanding 
at this +l 

By a‘lvices just received in a letter froin Gen. Harri- 
son to Gov. Meigs, dated Carrying River, 24th Jan. 
we have a confirmation of the above horrid Disaster. 
“* He says Gen. Winchester, on the 22d wilt. was attack- 
ed at révellie, by a considerable Britisli.and Indian 
foree, with six pieces of artillery. The troops being 
surprised, and the ground unfavorable, had but little 
opportunity of forming to advantage. They were 
surrounded and broke, in 20 or 25 minutes. A major 
and captain, and about 25 privates, were all that effect - 
ed their escape.” 

Those wha surrendered on the fielt! of battlé, art 
said to have been made prisoners by the British, while 
these who sttempted to make theit escape weré pur- 
sued by the Indians on horseback, tomahawked and 
scalped. The slaughter was great, and Kentucky has 
lost many valuable citizens and brave soldiers. ~Gen 
Winchester was killed and his body mahgled in a most 
horrid manner. 

From Nortolk it is stated, beyond all doubt, that the 
British with two 74’s, three frigates and a brigy have 
blockaded the bay and harbour of the Chesapeake. 
They went into the Capes the 3d inst. ‘and have tuken 
their stand in Lynhaven Bay; not more than 15 or 2 
miles from Norfolk. 





rO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To “ R. B. D’E,”—we have to say that upon méré 
consideration, we do not think his verses altogether of 
such a finished nature as to be inserted in our colymns, 
Yet they dre alwayd at his service, whén we shail feel 
sufficiently confident of giving Satisfaction. 
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MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening last by the Rev. Mr. Mitchells 
Mr. John S. Avory, merchant, to Miss Amelia Titus, 
all of this city. 


May Heaven propitious, every ill repress, 
Each year increase their mutual kappiness ; 
May purest joys, on all their lives attend, 
And all their virtues to their race descerid. 


In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Oshea Wil- 
der, to Miss Cornelia Anthony: 

On Tuesday last, by the Rev Dr. Cooper, Mr. James 
Teller, Jun. to Miss Maria Meckleworth, all of this 
city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Mr John Mo 
house of Hilliard & Morgan, to Miss Stsan 
of this city. . 

By the Rev. Mr, Parkinson, Mr. James H. Todd, 
merchant, to Miss Safah Ovult, daughter of Mr Wil- 
liam Ovult. : 

By the Rey. Mr. Spring; Mr. James Townsetid, to 
Miss Bathsie Ketcham, both of this city. . 

At Bellville, N. J. on Thursday evening last, by the 
Right Rev Bishop Hobart, the Rev. Dr. How, of this 
city, to Miss Van Rensselaer. 


Osituary. 
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= DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Mary Jaques, wife of Dr Jaques. 

William Berczy, Esq. aged 68 years a respectable 
inhabitant of Upper Canada. , 

Mr. Samuel White, son of captain Chatles White, 
aged 22 years of a short but painful illness which he 
bore with christian fortitude 

Mrs. Phebe Cox, in the 26th year of her age 

Mrs. Marsh, consort of John Fleetwood Marsh, Esq. 

Wm, G. Miller, Esq. in the 50th year of his age. 

At Trenton, the 7th inst. James Wooley, a worthy 
citizen. 

At Bethlehem (Penn.) George Huber, Esq. Post- 


Master. 


Reports of Deaths from Jan. 23, to Feb. 6, being 2 
weeks, 98. 
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Seat of He Bi uses. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


A POEM 
ON FEMALE SEDUCTION. 


** She was her father’s only joy, 
He had but one, one darling Child.” 


A FAIR one, frail, by love betrayed, 
Who long had mourn’d her loss of fame, 
Took refuge in the house of peace,* 
Eliza was her happier name. 


Wan was her cheek, her visage pale, 
Yet sweetly beam’d her languid eye ; 

Her faded form still own’d a grace, 
Which almost might with beauty vie. 


Her modest air, her decent grief, 
Bespoke her of no mean descent ; 
Her tears, her never ceasing prayers, 

Evinced a heart with anguish rent. 


Two years in silent sorrow pass’d, 
A reverend pastor press’d to know, 
In hopes to ease her labouring breast ; 
The source of such relentless woe ; 


*¢ Why urge the ungrateful theme,” she cried, 
** Guilt is the source of all my grief; 
“€ l’ve stain’d a father’s cheek with shame ; 


For the New-York Weekly Muscum. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, 

Addressed to her parents, who had lost several child- 

ren in their infancy. By ayoung female friend ; be- 

ing her first attempt. 

— 

LIKE a sweet flow’r, just bursting into bud, 

Just so was Abbey-Jane ; but ah! she droop’d— 

She sicken’d, and she died. 

oe 


IN the cold arms of death, thy little infant lies, 
In the dark grave she sleeps; her frame’s at rest ; 


No more with joy her little sparkling eyes, 
Will beam fond rapture on her mother’s breast. 


Seal'd are her lips, that often would have lisp’d, 
A parent’s name, (a sister’s darling care) 
Alas, she’s flown beyond all earthly bliss, 
To scenes where all is light and heavenly fair. 


Why does the mother mourn her children dear, 
Why from her bosom heaves the heartfelt sigh, 

Why down her cheeks do roll the sorrowing tear, 
And from her lips seems bursting pity’s cry ? 


Is it because her little babes have gone, 
Is it because they dwell in realms above, 

To live there, with their Saviour and their God, 
In perfect harmony, and endearing love ? 


But when the last, the awful trump shail sound, 
Which bids all nations rise before his bar, 

Then will thy precious babes again be found, 
In shining robes, with faces sweet and fair. 


introduction to the philosophical investigation 
of their power or uses. On these accounts a 
well-stored and well-arranged collection of 
natural histury is absolutely necessary to be 
at hand during the whole course of the educa. 
tion of a person of rank or fortune. 

Priestley. 





ON BOTANY. 


BOTANY should be considered as a science 
of amusement; but with this strong recom. 
mendation that it may be acquired without 
stealing a single hour from more important 
studies. A man who studies all day and every 
day will, in a few years, become unhealthy and 
stupid; therefore a part of every student’s time 
must be Jostin exercise. Lost did I say? No; 
it is not lost to a botanist. He studies where 
other men for want of books must lounge. 
To him the book of nature lies constantly open, 
He reads as he walks along; every field isa 
new chapter, every leaf is an object of atten- 
tion, and every flower a prize. A general 
knowledge of botany therefore may be learn. 
ed at times when our studies are necessarily 
suspended, consequertly it interferes with no 
other science. 1 say a general knowledge, 
which is enough for a gentleman who studies 
botany as an amusement; an universal and 
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*‘ In her did every comfort find ! 
**T thought, alas! her beatiteous face, 
** An index of her perfect mind.” 


** Faded (he said) is now that face ; 
** T’oo soon the icy hand of death, 

«* (While you refuse her last request) 
** Forever stop Eliza’s breath.” 


* Death, said’st thou—no; she shali not die; 
«* Conduct me to my much lov’d child ; 

*€ O, let me fold her in my arms, 
«* And speak swect mercy’s accents mild.” 


ile went, and with a parent’s voice, 

He spoke sweet Mercy’s accents mild; 
lis love return’d, within his arms, 

He long’d to strain his sorrowing child. 


Mute on his face, a while she gaz’d, 
** And art thou—art thou come,” she cried ; 
“¢Raptur’d with joy, my spirits fail !” 
Then falling at his feet--she died. 
Herre 


_* Quebec Nunnery 








say, that the most liberal, the most honorable, 
the happiest, and what will probably be the 
most successful employment for a person of 
fortune is the study of nature, including the 
two branches of it, natural history aud natural 
philosophy ; and therefore, that to this great ob- 
ject a principal attention should be given in 
the education of every person who can support 
himself without any profession, and who has 
the necessary means of applying to these pur- 
suits. 

As to natural history, or the general knowl- 
edge and classification of the various substan- 
ces that the earth contains, the various plants 
that it produces, and the animals that live up- 
on it, it is a species of knowledge that certainly 
cannot be entered upontooearly. It isin fact 
not only learning the names of things, but in 
such a manner as is an excellent and necessary 
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ver to work in vain, but to raise contributions 
on those who wanted his assistance. ‘ Whit 
father !” said the son in surprize, “ would youl 
have me sell justice?””— Why not ?”? answer: 
ed the father,—*“ is it too scarce an article te 
be given for nothing ?” 





Obituary notice Extraordinary. 


DIED at Smolensk, on the 13th day of Nov. 
last, Vafoleon the 1st, Emperor of the French; 
King of Italy, and Protector of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine. His imperial majesty 
was amusing himself in the exercise of Skating 
with some soldiers. one of which unluckily ra% 
against the Emperor and overthrew him. The 
fall on the ice occasioned a contusion on bis 
forehead, and in a fit of desperation, he instant 
ly drew a jack-knife, and cut his own head off 

Yankee. 





